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Catholic himself. His end was moat melancholy. In the Summer Assizes of 1 849, he served on 
the County Grand Jury, although his embarrassments were notorious ; and, instead of proceeding 
homewards, after the duties of a grand juror were over, he remained in the city of Cork, and was 
arrested by a wine merchant. He applied for his discharge on the score of being on duty as a 
grand juror ; but the application was refused, and he was confined in the city gaol. The cholera 
then prevailing very severely, ho was seized with it and died." 

Another very remarkable man of the old Irish race, whose sons, Nicholas, Michael, and 
William, I remember, was Mr.William Gaffrey, alias O'Gamhna, of Glenmorc, in the barony of Ida, 
County Kilkenny. He stood six feet four inches in height, and was robust, strong, and athletic in 
proportion. He was so dexterous a swimmer that it was believed he could "walk on the water" 
from New Boss to Waterford. He commanded a party of eighty thousand rebels, in 1798, at 
Ballyverneen Hill, when Major-General Jackson defended the town of New Ross. Mr. Gaffney 
was executed, and Ms body thrown into a pit with soveral other bodies. But the nurse-tender and 
mid- wife of the district, commonly called "Mary of the King," who was much attached to him and 
his family, came at night, alone, by the light of the moon, and opening the pit, threw up all the 
bodies on the ban]:;, and examining them ono by ono, recognised that of Mr. Gaffiioy by its vast 
proportions and noble features. Sho returned tho other carcasses, which were covered with fresh 
lime, to the pit, and carried the body of Mr. Gaftuoy to tho church-yard of Kilbride, where sho 
buried it in the tomb of his ancestors ; exhibiting a specimen of female heroism which Plutarch 
would have handed down to immortality. 



IRISH BARDISM IN 1561. 



f Continued from jpaffe 167. J 
Thomas Smyth was, doubtless, identical with the Sheriff of Dublin of tho same namo in 1576, 
and Mayor in 1591. This surname is so common, being now equivalent to no namo at all, that it 
is vague to suggest that ho was nearly related to Thomas, natural son of Sir Thomas Smyth, or 
Smith, who, in 1572, formed a colony at " Smith's Castle," in tho Ards (county of Down); and' 
the present writer has already suggested [Journal, vol. ii. 219,] that this Dublin druggist was 
brother of the notorious John, called " Bottlo-Smith," for hie attempt to assassinate Shane Dymas 
by means of a bottle of poisoned drink. One of this family had his hand stricken off, probably in 
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vengeance, by Piers Butler, tho " rash younger son" of the first Yiseount Mountgarrett.* The 
curious grant we have mentioned as made in 1566, to the "pothecarye," was conceded upon his 
" humble sute," complaining how his drugs and wares were unsaleable because of the superior 
competition of the country " leeches and such lyke;" whence his evident jealousy of superstitions prac- 
tices, which trenched on the art of physic, and which he so strongly reprobates. Since the period 
when old Chaucer penned his sarcastic sketch of "a Doctour of Physike," the science of "magike 
naturel," as ancillary to komoaopafhology, had gone much out of vogue. Our authority of 1561, 
indeed, was different in another marked respect from the older poetic type, whose " studie was bu^ 
litel on the Bible;" whereas, on the contrary, the curious and remarkable document already laid 
before our readers, is written in a reverential and pious spirit. 

Proposing to treat the interesting topic of The Ieish Bauds archjeologically in our future pages, 
we will, for the present, confine our comments to some passages in Smyth's Information far Ireland, 
which was, it should have been mentioned, drawn up for the information of the lords of the queen's 
privy council, to whom it is addressed. If the author was Mr. Thomas Smith, he was at that time 
about erecting a mint in Dublin, yfe are curious to ascertain his relationship to the adven- 
turous gentleman of the same name who effected the first Elizabethan settlement in this province, 
and who (as well as his father, Sir Thomas, one of her Majesty's secretaries) was created 
" colonel of the Ards and Clandeboy," and who was himself slain in 1573. The secretary is 
author of a treatise on Boman coinage. However, we imagine that it was the apothecary who 
wrote this notice of the bards, since it bears more marks of an obstetric than a martial hand. 
Prom the primitive time of the Tuatha De Daman, noted for their scientific knowledge, the 
healing art was greatly respected in Ireland. Derrick, in his photographic description of the 
feast of a chieftain of woodkerne, places the surgeon nest in precedence to the priest, to whom a 
seat of honour, probably anciently occupied by his predecessor, the druidic priest of Baal, was 
assigned. The old Irish leeches, who probably derived their knowledge traditionally from the 
druids, had great faith in astronomic influence on the human frame; and some of the charms and 
spells still used by our peasantry, usually in verse, are manifestly relics of druidic paganism or 
demon-worship. 

As to the "Brehon," the first functionary noticed by Smyth, we may refer to our previous article 
on Irish Brehons and their Zaws; merely remarking, that for these men to "take upon themselves 
to judge in matters and causes of inheritance," was a sore offence in the eyes of the Government, 
whose object was to induce the Irish to abandon their old and pernicious laws of gavel-kind and 
tanistry, which were fraught with social evils. 

The second personage noticed is that formerly important functionary, the Seanchaidhe, "petigrer," 

. Carew MS- 635. 
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or repository of pedigrees, a whole Horalds' College in himself— nay, more, an embodied re- 
ference in questions of inheritance. However ridiculous the value anciently attached by elan- 
races to genealogy may appear to us now, wo should boar in mind that, as every froo-bom clansman 
had a common right of inheritance, the preservation of his pedigree was a means of establishing his 
claim to the occupation of land, and, eventually, porhaps, to the rank and rents of senior of his 
particular sept. Prior, therefore, to the uso of records, the sennaohies of a tribe were the referees 
in all disputed cases as to linoago — questions of primary importance among the Irish Gael, involving 
legitimacy of birth, and traditional superiority of rank according to seniority. 

The families holding the hereditary offleo of bards seem to have boon wealthy in cattle, owing to 
their freedom from rent and taxes ; to the fees or donations thoy received ; and to their sacred char- 
acter, and consequent immunity from plunder — an immunity religiously observed by oven the royal 
English foroes in earlier times. One of the charges on which Lord Leonard Gray was executed, 
was that "he had spoiled and depredated the rhymers by the mountayno's side, who served the 
lung's army with victual ; by which spoil ensued not only reproach and infamy, but scarcity and 
dearth." Thoy frequently, however, as Smyth complains, supported "rebels," or such of the natives 
as, being always at enmity with the Saxonry, wore usually at war with them, and disobedient 
to the government. 

Smyth's remark, that the sennaehies filled the ignorant popular leaders with a mad pride, by 
comparing them to classic heroes, is bomo out by much concurrent testimony ; among others, by 
the annalist Bowling, who says that Rory Ogo O'More, the dispossessed and fierce chieftain 
of Loix, whose eighteen years of continuous commotion, wore closed by Ids being killed in 
1577, and who, having latterly burnt the towns of Naas, Athy, Oarlow, and Leighlin, was ex- 
tolled by the rhymers " lih him that burnt Diana's temple." For ourselves, wo must say this simile 
wears the semblanco of an Irish bull, sinco wo not only arc unaware that Erostratus was over ex- 
tolled, but do not sec the resemblance between, his act of more villany, done to porpotimto his 
name, and the very intelligible vengeance of the dispossessed lord of Loix. A soimachiu's most diro 
offence was that, by his " holding their podigroes and genealogies, ever to prove their descents 
from the ancient barbarous kings that were before the English conquest," 1 ' ho kept up and 
cherished among the chieftains a bitter and galling memory of loss and injury, which, during 
live centuries, formed tho political key-note to which the bard tuned his harp, and a sort of 
whet-stone on which tho Gael sharpened his piko. 'When tho stirring wg-catlm of an Irish 
Timothcus inculcated incendiarism with all tho power of music, tho Celtiu "Alexander" rose hot from 
tho feast, drunk with song and usquebaugh, and inflamed with fierce passions, which he forthwith 
carried into execution. Music, snith the muse, hath charms to soothe tho savage breast; but somo 

b Lotter of Capt Diwtray, S.P.O. 
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barda employed it to make the savage bosom more ferocious. So few of these fiery effusions have 
survived, that we are only able to take up one or two of their extinguished torches, such as the 
" Lament of O'Gnive," baid to the Olandeboy O'Neills, in which he apostrophises Nial-naoi-giallach 
and Conn-cead-cathach, exclaiming : — 

"Let the long grass still sigh undisturb'd o'er their sleep; 
Arise not to shame us, awake not to weep !" 



and concludes: — 



" Degraded and lost ones, no Hector is nigh, 
To lead you to freedom, or teach you to die !"* 



Some odes composed by bards who lived under the protection of Each O'Byrne, "the wild hawk 
of Glenmalure," still remain in a small vellum MS. in the British Museum; and of these, the 
address to the clans of Wioklow, translated by Mr. Ferguson, is really fine ; commencing, in his 
version, thus : — 

"God be with the Irish host, never be their battle lost ! 

Tor in battle never yet have they basely earn'd defeat. 

Host of armour, red and bright, may ye fight a valiant fight, 

For the green spot of the earth, for the land that gave you birth ! 

"Who in Erin's cause would stand, brother of th' avenging band, 

He must wed immortal quarrel, pain and sweat, and bloody peril ; 

On the mountain bare and steep, snatching short but pleasant sleep ; 

Then, ere sunrise, from his eyrie, swooping on the Saxon quarry." 

The Gaelic term, Aes-ddn, employed by Smyth to designate the several orders of poets, is pecu- 
liarly appropriate, having been in use by the Irish and Scotch, and signifying the people or men 
professing the art of ddn, or poetry. MTirbis styles Tuathal O'Higgin, who died in 1450, " chief 
master of the Aes-idna of Ireland." Ddn, signifying in more modern times a panegyrical poem, 
seems originally to have included all arts, such as were taught by the Tuatha De Danaan, who 
seem to have been members of the druidic orders expelled from Britain by the Eomans. 

Master Smyth's descriptive power rises when he pourtrays, in nervous style and indignant 
phrase, the terrible and destructive effects of a rosg-eatjia upon a likely sprig of clan nobility. 
The vivid sketch he has thus bequeathed us, of an episode in the life of a leader of wood- 
kerne, is filled up by Derrick's description of the northern variety of these wild depredators ; 
besides which, the latter' s antique full-lengths are illustrated by highly curious engravings. Take 
a single sketch from his " Image of Ireland" in 1578. Having versified a plundering expedition 

* This spirited versification is by J, J- Callanan. A prose translation may be found in Walker's Irish Bards, 1. 201. 
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made by a troop of insurgent foresters, and described tlieir ensuing' feast, the doggerel poet 
continues : — 

"Now -when their gutts be full, then, comes the pastime in ; 

The Barde and Harper mollodie unto them doe bcghme. 

This Bardo, ho doth reporto the noble conquostes done ; 

And eke in rimes shewes forthe at largo their glorio thereby wonne. 

Thus he at random roameth ; ho prickos tho rob ells on ; 

And shewes, by such oxternall deeds, their honour lyes upon. 

And then the more to stir thorn up, to prosecute their ill ; 

"What great renown their fathers gotte, ho shows by rhyming skill ; 

And thei most gladsome arc, to hearo of parents' name, 

As how, by spoiling honest monno, thei wonne such endless fame, 

"Wherefore, like graceless graftes, sprong from a wicked tree, 

Thei grow, through daily exercise, to all iniquitio. 

And more t' augment the flamo, & rancour of their harte," &«. 
The "Piper," described by Smyth as preceding a troop of kernes sotting out on a creaeh or foray, 
is admirably pourtrayed in an engraving in Derrick. In a government letter, dated 7th December, 
1572, it is mentioned that those spoilers of the Tale, tho fierce Kagh (/.Byrne, llory Ogo O'Morc, 
&o., were accustomed to come by daylight with bag-pipos, and by night with torch-light, on their 
plundering incursions. 

Tho " Messenger," mentioned by our writer, performed so active and useful a part in old Guolio 
social life, that his services seem but meagrely rewarded by tho offal which all records agree was 
Ms share of a feast. Captain Richo, who was quartered at Coloramo, and planted his quaint 
Description of Ireland in 1610, observes that " ovcry great man in tho country hath his rymer, his 
harper, and his knowno messenger, to run about tho country with letters." Tho Gaelic names for 
one af these couriers wore eaolach, and gilU-cosh. Tho latter word signifies "lad of tho foot ;" and 
we must hero correct an error Mien into in our article oil Gavlio Domed km, in translating tho word 
"jester." 

The "Eakry," also mentioned, was tho racraidh, or singer to tho emit, or harp, who reoitod 
the poet's compositions, as also stated by Spenser, Lord Justice Ktewillium writes to Sir "W. Cecil 
(Lord Burloigb), 14th April, 1502, that " rhymers set forth tho most bostlyest and owdyus parts 
of men's ansestors' doings, and their own lyeke wyso for whom the rymes are made. Such," he 
adds, "bo charossod and defendyd, even with their prysts; and rewarded with garments, till they 
leve themselves naokyd; besyds tho best poco of plate in tho howso, and ohofest horse away with 
them ; not all together departyng empty handyd when they come among tire Erles and other tliB 
nobylate of InglyBh race." Sponsor mentions an instance of as many as forty cows (misprinted 
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crowns) haying been presented by a man of high, degree in return for a eulogistic dd.ti, or ode. 
As the value of these useful animals must have, comparatively, been, nearly the same as now, the 
honorarium given to the well-paid bard -was worth about £200 ! Yet, the English poet who records 
this liberality could hardly obtain half as much for himself from lord Burleigh upon the Queen's 
order ! 

The paragraph in Smyth's account, stating that the Fileas added the prophecy-business to their 
other trades, is curious evidence of the professional descent of this order, (originally prophetic hards,) 
from the druidic times ; and it so completely carries down the chain, that we perceive the "prophecy- 
men," who still haunt our cabins, to be representatives of pseudo-inspired Druids ! The " second 
sight" of the Scottish Highlanders may, in lite manner, be a relic of their supposed power of fore- 
seeing and foretelling. One of the finest pieces of poetry in any language — Gray's ode, The Bar A — 
is founded on the knowledge of the future assumed by the Gaelic bards. Gerald Barry, King John's 
secretary in this kingdom, and a firm believer in prophetic pretensions, constantly refers to the 
predictions of Merlin, and quotes those of native bardic saints, such as Columblrille, &c, both 
for explanations of past events in the conquest of Ireland, and for conclusions as to the future. 
Any curiosity our readers may entertain on this latter question we may as well gratify by stating, 
that, according to the una nim ous agreement of all prophets, Ireland will not he fully conquered 
much "before doomsday!" c The extraordinary belief reposed by the Celtic people of the British 
Islands in prophecies, is a matter of history. This superstitious feeling shows its earliest trace 
among the Canaanites, whose priests of Baal were false prophets, and among whom witchcraft was 
profession. In the old Irish poem entitled The Battle of Hagli-raih, the druids of the Pictish king 
of "Ulster are represented as "making true magical predictions for him." Down to so late a period 
as the 17th century, the Irish chiefs were accustomed to encourage their troops, prior to an engage- 
ment, by assuring them that such or such a saint had foretold victory. Moryson mentions the accom- 
plishment of two prophecies, in the battle of Kinsale and the destruction of the three northern 
Hughs. The former one is circumstantially referred to in Bacata lElernia ; and Story, in his Wars 
of Ireland, has a curious page giving "an account of some Irish prophecies." In times when tra- 
dition filled the place of the printing-press, nothing could be easier than to invent prophecies 
suitable to coming and past events. 

The " OHav Elea" was the poet, and an eminent man. The " Bard" was merely a versifier, or 
" rhymer." This inferior class were scoffed at by the Eleas as "prattling Baxds." " It is not," 
wrote the author of the curious Book of Rights, " the right of a Bard, but of a 3?ilea, to know the 

c Cambrensis writes: — "The Irish people are said tag of the conquest of their land, doo afSrme that the 
to have foure men whom they account to he great same shall be assaiUnl with often warres, the strifes 
prophets, and whom they have in great veneration and shall he continual!, and the slaughters great. But yet 
credit, Merlin, Bracton, Patrike, and Columkill, whose they do not assure nor warrant anie perfect or full con- 
books and prophecies they have among themselves in quest unto the English nation not much before Dooms 
their own language ; and all they, intreatlng and speak- daie." 
vol. iv. 2c 
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rights of each king." In tho title of " Mlcadh" tlioro was indeed much more implied than a more 
poot or verse-maker. The learned author of Ogygia, after stating that Amcrgin was tho lirst druid 
who entered Erin, adds : " Sub fratribus siiia supremus mta fuit ;" and further explains, that " by 
this name was denoted not only a poot, but also such as were well versed in other sciences." Every 
one knows that the latin vaUs signified a vaticinal, or prophetic poot. The annalist Erhis speaks 
of "poet-philosophers;" a class whom tho author of JFudilrcta had, no doubt, in Ids mind's eye when 
he described his hero as — 

" A deep occult philosopher, 
As learned as the wild Irish are." 
In the Booh of tht Qruithu (or Hots), contained in the Irish Nennim, the following vivid 
account of the pagan druids occurs : — 

"There remained behind thorn in Ealga [Ireland], 
"With many artificers and warriors, 
Who settled in Broagh-magh, 

Six god-like Druids ; 
Divination, and idolatry, and mystical learning, 

In a fair and woll-walled house, 
Plundering in ships, bright poems 

By them were taught; 
The observance of sneezings and omens, 

Choice of weather, lucky times, 
The watching of the voices of birds [augury], 

They practisod without disguise; 
Hills and rocks they prepared for the plough. 
Among their sous were no thieves." 
To have become an adopt in those several sciences must have demanded as clear an intellect ns 
the study of an equal number of modern " ologies," inclusive oven of Mesmerism and Spirit-rapping. 
The Booh of Rights mentions tho lucky times for certain macks or forays; and, no doubt, those fortu- 
nate seasons woro roligiously observed. In that ancient tale, Tht Banquet of Mn m Ngtdh, tho 
king of Dlidia's "sago and poet" is also styled a "seer and distinguished druid;" a character he 
may easily have gained by his supposed power of predicting conjunctions and eclipses, of tho heaV- 
enly bodies. It was, of course, to obtain tho tremendous power acquired by suoh predictions that 
the druidio orders studied astrology. Tho learned editor of the tale just mentioned few appended 
a curious note on tho subject of tho prophetic powers of the pagan poets. Magic, systematically 
employed by the druids, descended traditionally, and, perhaps, soriptuwlly, to their successors, the 
Fileas, who also retained other heathen attributes of the more ancient order, hi tMr pretension 
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of possessing tlie gift of prophecy, aad as " maintainers of witches." No one, in our day, need 
marvel at the prevalence of superstition three centuries ago among the excitable and imaginative 
natives of the " Island of Destiny," since the limits between the unreal and real, the natural and 
supernatural, have never yet been clearly defined, as regards either time, spirit, or visibility ; and 
since the columns of the Times, this very year, prove the existence of grossly superstitious practices 
in England. With regard to " witches," Captain Barnabe Biehe has the following passage in his 
Description of Ireland, 4to, 1610, in the chapter on " Superstitions :" — " The Irish are wonderfully 
addicted to give credit and beliefe, not onely to the fabulous fictions of their lying Poets, but also 
to the prognostications of Soothsayers and Witches ; like our husbandmen of the eountrey, that doe 
draw all their knowledge from the counsell of a Kalendar. And if any of their wise men, or wise 
women (as they call them) do prognosticate either good or avill fortune, they doe more relie on 
their presagements than they do on the foure Evangelists." Stanihurst writes that, in his time, 
there were " manie sorcerers" among the mere Irish ; and he himself became, on his departure for 
the Continent, an alchymist, a searcher for the philosopher's stone, and a physician. The council- 
book of Henry yUI. / r Aditt.MS.Brit.2Fus.,<t'790J contains a note of "aletterto Charles fitz Arthur 
for sending awitche to the lord deputie to be examined," anno 1542. This Charles was Cahir mac Art, 
chief of the Kavanaghs, created Baron of Ballyan byQueenMary. Cos relates that Sir Wm.Drury, in 
October 1578, caused certain criminals to be executed at Kilkenny, among whom were "two witches, 
who were condemned by the law of nature, for there was no positive law against witchcraft in those 
days." To remedy such an oversight, the act of 1585, "against witchcraft and sorcery," was 
passed by the legislature. There is a note in Dr. Hanmer's collection (the first volume of Irish 
MSS. in the State Paper Office), at page 739, of " Tyrone his witch, the which he hanged." 
Another note (at page 700, in the portion entitled " Mores Qentiwn") specifies, among certain 
" wicked customs and observances," that the Irish " upon Itaie Eve drive their cattell, &c, upon 
their next neighbour's come, to eate the same. They were wont to begin from the East. Onless 
they do so upon Maie daie the witch hath power upon their catell all the year following." Allu- 
sion is made to this superstition by Higden in his PolyeJtronicon, printed in 1527, in his chapter 
" Of the manners of the inhabitants of Ireland," an " Ilond" in. which he declares there " be many 
grysly wondres and marvaylles ;" adding that " in this lond, and in Wales, olde wyves and wym- 
mon were wonte, and ben, as men sayen, ofte for to shape themselfes in Iykenesse of hares for to 
mylke theyre neyghbour's kyen or stele her mylke." It is stated in the curious account of the Irish 
people in Camden's History, that "the east-off wives" of the chiefs resorted to witches, who were be- 
lieved by those ladies to be able to afflict their cruel husbands with personal calamities. A simi- 
lar (supposed) power was possessed by the Eileas. [See note, Statute of Kilkenny, Arch. Tracts, 
p. 55.] Reginald Scot, in his Discoverie of Witchcraft, says, " the Irishmen will not stioke to 
affirm that they can rime either man or beast to death." The Filea was believed to be able to 
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perform "poetical miracles" by the force of satire, so far even as to cause the death of his "victim. 
It is unfortunate that the superstitions of the Gael in the " Isle of Saints" receive but brief 
notice from the great author of the Dialogue oetween Eudoxus and Irencem, and that he failed to 
perform his tantalizing promise of writing on the antiquities of old Erin. 

" The Land of Sainctes," which Smyth refers to was, probably, that fabulous " iland beyond 
Irlande," commonly known as " I-Brazil, the Isle of the Blest," some account of which was given 
in our former article, " Notes on old Irish Maps." 

" O'Maylly, strong in galleys and seasmen," as Sir Henry Sidney wrote, was chieftain over the 
western islands, which formed at that period, as we may believe, the ultima Thule of barbarism. 
Giraldus Cambrensis states that there were, in his time, districts in the west and south where people 
were to be found who had never been baptised ; and that certain islanders had been discovered on 
the western coast clad in skins, or peltry, (the first clothing of savages,) and who had never heard 
the name of Christ. 

Of those " idle losels, the brotherhood of Carrowes, that professe to play cards all the year long, 
and make it their only occupation," Campion and Spenser give strange accounts. 

"We have not met elsewhere with the name Oogathe, as applied to the Irish glutton ; the ordinary 
name for this professional exhibitor of a special talent having been Ciocrach, derived from the ad- 
jective, signifying greedy, or ravenous. 

The "Abraham," or " Sham- Abraham," was an English vagrant, whose peculiar ways are 
described by Captain Grose, and who seems to have been a mendicant of the gipsy caste, an aged 
man, with a hoary patriarchal beard, and sufficiently nude to have formed a good study for painters. 
The bishop of Cork writes, in 1596, to Lord Hunsdon concerning the enormities and abuses at 
that'time existing in Ireland, desiring among other points to be considered, that " some strict order 
be taken for idle persons, as earvaghes, hazards, rimers, bards, and harpers, which run about the 
country, eating the labours of the poor, carrying news and intelligences to the rebels, and bruiting 
false tales. Also the rithmers make songs in commendation and prayse of the treasons, rebellions, 
spoilings, preyings, and thievings made. They flock," he says, " to the cuddies, or night-suppers;" 
for it was during these nocturnal feasts that they poured forth their effusions. 

One of the personal characteristics of the rather indefinite sort of person called a hazard is ex- 
plained in another State Paper of 1575, which abuses "stout beggars, idle vagabonds, naked 
hazards, shameless flattering slaves, as bards, owlers, &c, nourished by the lords." 

Spenser mentiones the " wandering women, called Mona-Shull." The name means " travelling 
women," \_mna siubhail.'] These vagrant unfortunates, fully described in Derrick's linage of Ire- 
land, seem to have abounded in Queen Elizabeth's time, as the Dublin council-book of that period 
has a proclamation " against Women and Doggs;" this latter denomination manifestly designating 
the greyhounds that ran at the heels of the native idel-men, or men of edel or noble birth, in 
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times "when an. Irish " gentleman-sportsman" was known, by these four-footed attendants. The 
woi'd " Mannigscoule," used by Smyth, is, manifestly, a corruption of Mona-slmla, who would seem 
to have been also ballad singers. 'Why their chief should have but one eye, and be called " Lucas," 
are archaic mysteries which some of our readers may be able to throw light on. These wandering 
or " going" women may have been the " caifs" described in the reign of Henry IT., as dispersed, 
with nurses, and children, throughout the Irish countries, " spying, by day and night, all the roads 
and fortresses, whence the greatest possible mischief might hereafter arise." d Aeshda seems to 
have been the name of ballad-singers, called "ishollyn" in records. But we beg to repeat a hope 
that our columns of "Notes and Queries" may become a vehicle for elucidating the topic of archaic 
caifs, and Gaelic glee-maidens, with their one-eyed leader. 

"With regard to the Baaliul Jem mentioned in the foregoing account, the name seems, according 
to Campion and a note of Dr. O'Donovan to his excellent edition of the Four Masters, to have been 
a name for St. Patrick's staff. A full account of the Baeulus Jem, or Staff of Jesus, is given in the 
introduction to The Oiits of Christ Church, published by the Irish Archaeological Society. This 
bighly-venerated relic was burnt at the period of the Reformation. Counterfeits, or copies, may, 
however, have been fabricated, to be used in the manner mentioned by our apothecary. It is 
probable that the order of medical vagrants called JBacagh, who still stroll about, performing cures, 
and carrying a professional hucuhis, or staff, derive their appellation from having anciently carried 
such Baehuls as Smyth mentions. 

The fostering of children noticed by Smyth was objectionable to the English on account of 
its constant result, viz., that the child imbibed strong Irish affections. On the subject of the ex- 
traordinary love between foster-brethren, and on the primary object of putting children out to be 
fostered, see notes by the Hon. A. Herbert to Netmius. 

On the whole, this original "State Paper" — Smyth's Information for Ireland- — bids fair to rank as 
one of the most cuiious pictures of those remarkable people, the bardic castes of Ireland. Indeed, 
we know no pendant to it, save Spenser's, and no parallel monograph by a native bard; and we 
believe, after having verified its details by testimonies of contemporary witnesses, that it does not 
err much on the side of caricature. The Irish correspondence in the State Paper Office certainly 
contains the fullest materials, and perhaps, the most trustworthy, for elucidating the singular social 
history of the Irish Gael. Flattery was the technical sin — la tpicidite — of their poets, whose state- 
ments require, therefore, to be corrected by reference to less friendly sources, such as will satisfy 
modem archasologi'sts, who, unlike a Filea, do not calculate on gaining cows, or goblets, by adula- 
ting chieftains, but look simply to the truth as it then was, though assuredly with regret, when- 
ever its revelations are little favourable to mankind of old, and the state of civilization at that 
period. As we propose entering fully, in future papers, on the History of the Irish Bards, we 

i Shirley's Farlei;, p. 21. 
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shall then have an opportunity of examining the information to be elicited from our mediaeval 
minstrelsy, and of bringing ita illustrations to bear on history. Little progress, unfortunately, 
has been made in collecting and publishing the remains of the many oral poetic appeals, which 
once roused so powerfully the passions of our ancient countrymen. On this subject, the editor 
of The Ballad Poetry of Ireland makes a just remark, which we will now repeat and extend. 
"When all our stores are gathered and arranged — when we can read every Ossianio tale and poem — 
understand the native ideas as expressed in verse and prose, from the Danish times to the Jacobite 
struggles, and compare them with the later ballads sung in the farm-houses of the colonist yeo- 
manry — then " shall we have insights into the heart of history which a tower-full of State Papers 
would not afford." At the same time, be it remembered, these State Papers afford assistance of 
inestimable value to the scrutinizing historian. The great pulsations of the Irish heart, the electric 
shocks of insurrection that frequently agitated the stormy atmosphere, and those tempests of human 
violence that often terminated in deluges of blood, are all recorded in the English registry of State, 
and that, too, by the hands of men whose wounds were rankling, and whose hearts were aching, 
while they wrote. HehbbeiP. Hoke. 



PLOUGHING BY THE HORSE'S TAIL. 



Several queries and remarks having appeared in this Journal* respecting this once general but 
now, it is to be hoped, totally obsolete practice, I have been induced to put together the following 
notes, which may serve to throw some light on the subject. 

In 1613, when a number of Irish noblemen, knights, and gentlemen, " shewed themselves before 
the king" with their grievances, the tenth grievance — under the heading of Divers Disorders in the 
Kingdom of Ireland, committed by Martiall Men — was as follows :- — 

" In the Northern Counties, the sheriffs, governors, marshals, & others do take, for permitting 
the inhabitants to use their short ploughs, after the rate of 10s. by the year for every plough, which 
is now come to be an exact revenue of extraordinary great value to these officers, to the great grief 
& impoverishment of the people, who have neither the skill nor means to use other ploughs ; & until 
in those places the people were of more ability, this might be forborne, there being no law against 
that kind of ploughing." 

Besides being grievances, which were submitted to the king on this occasion, (and, indeed, several 
of them deserve the name,) the student of Irish history knows that they were also charges of mis- 
government against Arthur, Lord Chichester, then Lord Deputy, amounting to something more 

* Vol iii., 254 ; vol. iv., 171, 275; vol v., 164, 257, 348 ; vol. vi., 134, 135. 
» Desiderata Curimn llibernka. 



